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PLAYWRIGHTS' BENEFITS, AND " INTERIOE GATHER- 
ING" IN THE ELIZABETHAN THEATRE 

By Alwin Thaler 

It is the purpose of this article to review and to supplement the 
findings of Mr. W. J. Lawrence on two interesting but much 
neglected details of Elizabethan theatrical management — play- 
wrights' benefits, and methods of collection in the playhouses. Some 
time ago Lawrence stated that the proceeds of poets' benefits were 
" the chief source of emolument " of Elizabethan playwrights. 1 He 
did not, however, discuss in any detail the evidence which led him 
to this conclusion, nor the development of the interesting custom 
which, from Shakspere's time through the eighteenth century, 
brought the playwrights the profits of a benefit — usually the second 
or third performance of a new play— over and above the flat pur- 
chase price allowed for their work in the early days, or in addition 
to the " poet's wages " or " annual stipends " * they drew shortly 
before the close of the theatres in 1642 and after the Restoration.* 

Jonson told Drummond in 1619 that all his plays had not 
brought him so much as 200 li.* Since he had written a dozen 
plays at this time and had collaborated in four others, it would 
appear that his plays brought him an average fee of only about 
12 li. each. I have shown elsewhere " that Henslowe's entries and 
the corroborative evidence afforded by many allusions in other 
Elizabethan documents, substantially support this figure. Probably 
even Shakspere did not average more than 15 li. for the flat pur- 
chase price of his plays. It should be noted in passing, moreover, 
that this figure makes due allowance for the decided advance in 
prices which resulted from the increasingly keen competition for 
the services of successful playwrights soon after the death of Queen 

1 Elizabethan Playhouse, II, 101. 

a See The Aotors Remonstrance, in Hazlitt's English Drama and Stage, 
p. 264, and compare p. 190, below. 

3 See the complaint of the King's Men against Dryden, ca. 1678, in 
Malone's Shakspere, ed. Boswell, in, 173 ft. 

4 Drummond's Conversations With Jonson, Shakgp. Soc, 1842, pp. 35, 37. 

5 See Chapter 6 of my us. dissertation, Finance and Business Manage- 
ment of the Elizabethan Theatre, Harvard University, 1918. 
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188 Playwrights' Benefits, and "Interior Gathering" 

Elizabeth. Before this time Drayton, Dekker, Heywood, and other 
successful "cobblers of poetry called play-patchers " • had rarely 
drawn more than 6 li. for their plays. This was the sum, for 
example, that Heywood received for his masterpiece, "his playe 
called a womon kyld wth. kindness," 7 in 1602, and a tradition 
handed down by Oldys has it that Shakespeare got but 5 li. for 
Hamlet in the same year. 8 

The beginning of the custom of allowing the playwrights certain 
bonuses or benefits over and above their regular fees, may be traced 
in Henslowe's accounts. Thus, in November, 1599, Henslowe notes 
that " Mr. Mundaye & the Eeste of the poets at the playnge of Sr. 
John oldcastell the ferste time " received from the Admiral's Men 
10s. " as a gefte." * Thereafter a bonus of exactly this amount was 
frequently given to the poets after a successful first performance, 
Dekker, for example, getting his ten shillings "over & above his 
price " at the first performance of his Medicine for a Curst Wife in 
September, 1602, 10 while Day was similarly remembered in April 
of the preceding year, when his Blind Beggar of Bednall Green was 
successfully enacted. 11 

These bonuses probably anticipated the custom of allowing the 
poet a regular benefit on the second or third presentation of his 
play — a custom first specifically alluded to in the following passage 
from the Prologue of Dekker's If It Be Not Good: 

It is not Praise is sought for (now) tout Pence, 

Tho dropd from Greasie-apron-audience. 

Clapd may he be with Thunder, that plucks Bayes 

With such Foule Hands and with Squint-Eyes does gaze 

On Pallas Shield, not caring, so he Gaines 

A cramd Third Day, what Filth drops from his Braines. 

Though I cannot agree with Collier " and with Professor Thorn- 
dike 1S that this passage necessarily stamps the custom as a novelty 

e See Dekker's Newes From Hell, Orosart, n, 147. 
* Henslowe's Diary, ed. Greg. I, 168-9. 
"Malone, m, 162-4. 

'Drayton, Hathway, Munday, and Wilson collaborated in this play. See 
HjD., I, 113; n, 206. 
10 H. D., I, 181. 
u Ilid., i, 136. 

12 Annals, ed. 1831, m, 424-6. 

13 Shakespeare's Theater, p. 345. 
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in 1610, when the play was first acted, there are other and better 
reasons for believing that it was not much older. 

D'Avenant, in The Playhouse to Be Let, appears to trace it to 
somewhat earlier times : 

There is an old tradition 

That in the times of mighty Tamburlaine 

Of conjuring Fauatus and the Beauchamps bold 

You poets used to have a second day. . . ." 

but it is not likely that the Admiral's Men would have paid the 
bonuses just referred to if the poets had then been entitled to a 
benefit. Moreover, Henslowe's record of daily receipts between 
1592 and 1597 makes it certain that the custom did not prevail at 
the Henslowe theatres during these years, for there is no noticeable 
decrease in the receipts at the second or third performance of a new 
play. 16 And when all due allowance has been made for possible 
differences in details of administration from theatre to theatre, it 
remains a safe guess that the rivalry amongst them would not have 
allowed the practice of one to differ from that of another in a matter 
of such immediate interest to the playwrights. In view of this 
evidence, then, and inasmuch as the payment of bonuses continued 
until 1602 at least, we may be reasonably certain that poets' benefits 
were not granted until after the accession of King James at the 
earliest. 

It is easy to understand why the beginnings of the custom should 
have been contemporaneous with the general advance in the flat 
rates paid for plays. 1 * By 1613, at all events, it was well estab- 
lished, for Daborne, in August of that year, writes Henslowe in a 
matter of fact way that he and Tourneur "will hav but twelv 
pownds and the overplus of the second day" for their Bellman of 
London." I am obliged to add that I can find no evidence to sup- 
port Dutton Cook's conjecture that " Daborne and his brother 

"Act i, Sc. 1. 

u See, for example, H. D., I, 50. The play of Valteger was first performed 
on December 4, 1596, and Henslowe received 60s. for his share of the 
takings. The piece was played again on December 8, 16, and 21, and 
Henslowe collected 35s., 35s., and 25s., respectively. His receipts for the 
first four performances of What Will Be Shall Be (December 31 to January 
13, 1596-7) were 50a., 42s., 42s., and 22s., respectively. 

16 See above, p. 188. 

"Eetulowe Papers, ed. Greg. p. 75. 
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authors disliked the overplus system, while the managers as reso- 
lutely favored it." 1S Though it may be true that " to the literary 
character especially a present payment ... is always more 
precious than possible undefined profits in the future," " it is not 
likely that Daborne and the rest objected to the undefined profits 
in the future which the new privilege added to their regular fees, — 
for it is clear that the benefit was an addition to the flat purchase 
price, not a substitute for it. In any case, after the benefit system 
had once been introduced, it survived until long after the Restora- 
tion. 

We hear of it again before the closing of the theatres, in connec- 
tion with Richard Brome's engagement by the Salisbury Court 
company in 1635. To that company Brome bound himself for a 
period of three years. Instead of selling them each play as he 
finished it, according to the system long prevalent, Brome was 
under contract to write for the company three plays a year at a 
salary of 15s. a week, plus the proceeds of a benefit performance of 
each play. 20 At the expiration of his contract, Brome did not 
renew it, but went to the Cockpit instead. We learn from the 
Salisbury Court Papers of 1639 that the 20s. a week salary refused 
by Brome at the close of 1638 went to his successor at the Salisbury 
Court. 21 Who this man was does not appear, but he doubtless 
received also the usual benefits. The Actors Remonstrance came 
out in 1643. That interesting document, in bemoaning the distress of 
the quality consequent upon the closing of the theatres, has a kind 
word for the playwrights : " Some of our ablest ordinarie Poets," 
it notes, " instead of their annual stipends and beneficial second 

18 A Book of the Play, p. 269 ff. 

"Ibid. 

"C. E. Andrews, Richard Brome (Yale Studies in English, xlvi) p. 14, 
quotes the contract from Professor Wallace's notes. (See also Wallace's 
Shakspere and the Blackfriars, Century Magazine, Sept., 1010). I am 
inclined to doubt the accuracy of these notes on one point. On the authority 
of Wallace, Andrews states that Brome had " the first day's profits as a 
benefit." Every other Elizabethan allusion to such benefits puts them on 
the second or third day. It does not seem likely that the company would 
surrender to the playwright the profits of the first day, with its doubled 
rates of admission. (For further discussion see Chapter 3 of my disserta- 
tion. ) 

21 See P. Cunningham, Shaksp. Soc. Papers, 1849. 
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dayes [are] for meere necessitie compelled to get a living by writing 
contemptible penny-pamphlets." M 

It remains to decide what proportion of a playwright's total 
profits from any one play came to him from his benefit. Lawrence, 
in holding that the proceeds of such benefits were the Elizabethan 
playwright's chief source of emolument, could hardly have con- 
sidered the evidence which indicates that the custom of granting 
them probably did not come in until after 1602. It is almost 
certain that even after this date the benefit was not the main part 
of the poets' income. I have elsewhere called attention to the fact 
that the benefits allowed to Sir Henry Herbert, Master of the 
Revels, brought him only 8% li. each during the years 1628 to 
1633. 2S The playwrights could hardly have done better, since the 
shrewd Master of the Revels took good care to see to it that the 
most popular plays of Shakspere, Jonson, and Fletcher were acted 
for his benefits. 24 And this inference is supported by other evidence. 
Among Wallace's unpublished notes on Brome is a document in 
which the profits of one of that playwright's benefits is " estimated 
at 5 li. or upwards." 25 But we have already seen that in 1613 
the regular purchase price of plays was 10 or 12 li. or more. Mr. 
Lawrence is wrong, therefore, in regarding playwrights' benefits 
in Shakspere's time as their chief source of emolument. It is 
comforting to note that such benefits brought much more substan- 
tial returns after the Restoration, for Downes assures us that when 
The Squire of Alsatia was put on in 1688, Shadwell's crammed 
third day brought him the tidy sum of 130 li. 2S 

The most serviceable study that has yet been made of the curious 

"Hazlitt, p. 264. 

a See Malone, m, 176, and my article on " Shakspere's Income," Studies 
in Philology, XV, 82 flf. 

" In fact they probably did not do so well. Sir Henry received in each 
case the total receipts minus only the housekeeper's expenses of 2 li. 5s. 
As likely as not, the actors' expenses also were deducted on the occasion of 
the poets' benefits, and these expenses, according to the 1635 Globe and 
Blackfriars Share Papers, amounted to 3 li. (See Halliwell-Phillips, 
Outlines, 1, 313.) Thus, from the total average takings of about 10 li. 
indicated by Herbert's accounts, only about 5 li. would remain for the play- 
wright after all expenses were paid. 

25 Andrews, Richard Brome, p. 14. 

!6 Roscius Anglicanus, ed. Knight, p. 41. 
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methods of collection in rogue in the Elizabethan Theatre is Mr. 
Lawrence's article on Early Systems of Admission, 2 '' but that article 
again embodies certain views which I am unable to accept. 

A much quoted passage from Lambarde's Perambulation of Kent, 
states that the spectator at The Theatre in 1596 had to " pay one 
pennie at the gate, another at the entrie of the Scaffolde, and the 
thirde for a quiet standing " 2S — in other words, that the audience 
had first to pay a general admission fee, and then additional charges 
at other doors leading to the more desirable parts of the house, 
if they wished a place there. Numerous other documents prove 
that this method of collection prevailed at all the houses throughout 
our period. 28 Eiccobini points out that this arrangement persisted 
in the Venetian theatres in 1741,*° and Creizenach states that it is 
still partially current in Italy. 31 Lawrence raises a pertinent ques- 
tion here: Why were playgoers of Shakspere's day unable to pay 
for their gallery or box seats once and for all on entering? The 
answer lies, he thinks, in the custom of assigning all the general 
admission receipts to the actors, and the other takings to the 
" housekeepers," the owners of the playhouses. In short, he sup- 
poses that the system of iterated payments was devised to keep the 
actors' money apart from that of the housekeepers.* 2 A post hoc 
lurks behind this reasoning. The simple fact of the matter is that 
our system of single payments requires much more complicated 

27 The Elizabethan Playhouse, II, 95. 

M See 1596 quarto, p. 233. 

" See, for example, the account of the matter given by Thomas Platter, a 
Swiss who visited London in 1599 : " There are separate galleries and places 
where one sits better and more pleasantly and on that account pays more. 
For he who remains below, remains standing, but if he would sit, then they 
let him through another door, where he pays another penny. If he desires 
to sit in the most pleasant place of all, upon cushions, then he pays one 
penny English at another door." {Anglia, xxn, 458-9.) 

"Account of the Theatres in Europe, p. 56. 

31 The English Drama in the Age of Shakespeare ( C. Hugon's transl. from 
Die Geschichte des Neueren Dramas), p. 418. 

n " Curiously enough," says Lawrence, " this proportional division of 
receipts between the actors and proprietors conditioned some of the archi- 
tectural peculiarities of the early theatre. Separate entrances were not 
provided for every section of the house as now. Even in the largest theatres 
there were only two doors, the one leading to the auditorium proper, the 
other into the tiring room back of the stage. . . ." 
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machinery than the Elizabethan managers possessed. Collier has 
shown that in general no seats were reserved, 33 and there is every 
reason to believe that theatre tickets did not come into general use 
until after the Restoration. 84 A carefully articulated system like 
that of the modern theatre, which tickets each person for one 
definite seat in fifteen hundred or two thousand, can be evolved, 
but hardly invented. The Elizabethan plan was infinitely simpler — 
from the manager's point of view. Each person paid as he entered, 
at the place where he entered, dropping his money into the box *• 
provided for that purpose, under the watchful eye of the "gath- 
erer." The mere fact that this method of collecting made distribu- 
tion between the actors and housekeepers an easy matter, does not 
prove that the process was devised with this end in view. 34 Without 
tickets, the Elizabethan managers could hardly have chosen any 
other collection system ; assuredly, they could hardly have conceived 
of the modern plan under the circumstances. 

The outline just given of the Elizabethan collection system — 
quite apart from the question of how it came about — differs from 
that of Mr. Lawrence in one important detail. Lawrence holds 
that while the general admission fee was collected at the door as 
the spectator entered the theatre, the extra fee for seats in the 
galleries, or on the stage, was " subsequently enforced during the 
performance, 37 according to the locality, the fee being collected 

^•Collier {Annals, m, 340), quotes from W. Fennor's Counter's Common- 
wealth (1617) — a document not accessible to me — as 'follows: "Each man 
sate down without respecting of persons, for he that first comes ie first 
seated, like those that come to see plays." 

"See Chapter 3 of my dissertation. 

* Players' boxes are repeatedly alluded to by Northbrooke, Prynne, and 
other Puritan opponents of the theatres. (See Shaksp. Soc, 1843, p. 127, 
for Northbrooke, and Prynne's Histriomaslito, p. 327, and compare Every 
Woman in Her Humour ( 1609 ) , Act 4, Sc. 1 : " 'Tis even as common to see 
a bason at a church door as a box at a playhouse." (Collier.) 

"Lawrence's view may be based upon that of Mantzius (Hist, of Theatr. 
Art, m, 109) : "As far as we can judge, the theatres of the Shaksperian 
period had only one entrance, probably for the practical purpose of simplify- 
ing the collection, and rendering it difficult for the public to slip into the 
theatre without paying." Both writers appear to forget for the moment 
that playhouse architecture and economy were in their infancy during our 
period, though the drama was not. 

97 The italics are mine. 
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... by the gatherers." 88 To prove the existence of this practice of 
collecting during the performance, Lawrence points to the fact that 
itinerant companies late in the fifteenth century were accustomed 
to get their money in this fashion. 38 Again, he quotes a number of 
Eestoration plays and other documents which prove indubitably 
that in the days of Pepys it was a rather common practice for 
certain gallants to stay in the theatre for an entire act on the 
pretense that they were looking for a friend, and then to leave 
without paying. 40 Lawrence is unable to produce a single Eliza- 
bethan allusion to the practice, and takes refuge in " the continu- 
ance of theatrical tradition " — a convenient, but, in this case, some- 
what questionable substitute for evidence. 41 He fails to take account 
of the fact that not only Lambarde and Platter, 42 but all other 
Elizabethan writers or foreign visitors who have anything to say 
on the subject, speak of paying at the door upon entering that part 

38 Elizabethan Playhouse, I, 11. In the same work (ii, 99) Lawrence 
states : " The extra charge for admission to the boxes and galleries was not 
collected until the termination of the first act. . . . Those who chose to go 
out before the gatherer came, had nothing further to pay." 

39 Lawrence cites A. W. Pollard, Macro Plays (E. E. T. S. extra ser. xci), 
Introd. p. 12, and text, p. 17. I am far from wishing to question this point. 
The players naturally had no direct control over the guests who chose to 
watch their plays from the old inn-yard balconies, and were doubtless glad 
to " pass the hat." 

40 Lawrence's citation from the epiloque of D'Avenant's The Man's the 
Master will serve to illustrate the Restoration practice: 

" And some, — a deuce take 'em, pretend 
They come but to speak with a friend, 
Then wickedly rob us of a whole play 
By stealing five times an act in a day." 

a The danger of laying too much emphasis upon the continuance of 
theatrical tradition is readily apparent. According to the editor of Notes 
and Queries (9th ser., ni, 351) "the price of the upper gallery in 1688 [at 
Dorset Garden, then occupied by the United Companies] was one shilling. 
Four shillings was the charge for the admission of ladies." If this was 
really the case, we have here a discrimination against the ladies for which 
no continuing tradition from Elizabethan times can be claimed. In any 
case, the Restoration brought many radical changes and innovations. It 
brought the " star " system and the disappearance of the old democratic 
order of company organization characteristic of Shakspere's times. It 
brought a new emphasis upon scenic display, and many other changes. (On 
this point, see also p. 196, below.) 

42 See above, p. 192, and notes. 
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of the house in which a seat was desired. 48 Indeed, there is extant 
at least one document of the period which shows that a spectator 
" who wold not have payed untill he had been within " was killed 
in the altercation which arose between him and the actors who 
came off the stage to convince him of the error of his ways. 44 

There are additional reasons for believing that there was no 
collection between the acts in the Elizabethan theatre. In the first 
place, not a few of the gatherers were women, 45 and it does not seem 
likely that they would be sent among an Elizabethan audience 
between the acts. In the second place, the gatherers, men and 
women, were notoriously dishonest; 46 Filcher and Sharkwell of 

" Dekker and the author of The Actors Remonstrance designate the 
gatherers simply as " doorkeepers." In his dedication of // It Be Not Good 
" to his friends and fellows," the Queen's Men, Dekker wishes them " a full 
audience and one honest doorkeeper." Again, see his description of the 
haunts of the pickpocket: "Know, at a new play he is alwaies about the 
playhouse dore, watching out of which side you draw your purse & then 
gessing whether the lyning be worth the ventring." (Iests, Grosart, n, 
327 ) . For the passage from The Actors Remonstrance see note 4ft. Compare 
also J. T. Murray's documents {Elizabethan Dramatic Companies, n, 304) : 
" Rece. att the hall dore, the Earl of Wosters playors then playinge," and, 
n, 326, in which a gatherer of the King's Men describes himself as " this 
deponent takeing money att the doore." Chamberlain's letter describing the 
famous England's Joy episode at the Swan in 1602, speaks of " the price 
at coming in " being eighteen pence or two shillings. (See Chamberlain's 
letter to Dudley Carleton, November 19, 1602, Camden Soc, Lxxrx, 163.) 
Lawrence — who notes the passage and points out that Vennard, the pro- 
moter of this fraudulent enterprise, protested his innocence — queries : " But 
if the project was really genuine, why did he collect all the money at the 
door instead of following the regular practice of interior gatherings ? " The 
answer is that Vennard did. follow the regular practice — that of collecting 
at the door. His irregularity was of another complexion. He advertised a 
play which he had never intended to put on, and he disappeared with the 
receipts before the performance. 

"See Halliwell-Phillips, Illustrations, p. 118. 

49 Robert Browne, an actor at the Fortune in 1612, begged Edward Alleyn 
to procure him "a gathering place" for his wife (Warner, Catalogue 
Dulwich College mss., p. 35) ; and we know from the will of Henry Condell 
that Elizabeth Wheaton was a gatherer at the Globe and Blackfriars in the 
year 1627. (Malone, in, 205). See also the next note. 

*Heywood, in his address to the actors (Apology for Actors, Shaks. Soc., 
1841, pp. 2-3) echoes the passage already quoted from Dekker's // It Be 
Not Oood (see above, note 43) by wishing them "judicial audiences, hon- 
est poets, and true gatherers." John Russell, gatherer at the Fortune, 
is thus described in a letter written to Edward Alleyn by one of the actors : 
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Bartholomew Fair " were only two out of many. Is it reasonable to 
suppose that the actor-sharers and housekeepers would have gone 
out of their way to encourage their gatherers' thieving propensities 
by collections between the acts? Finally, it is inconceivable that 
Dekker, in his satire upon the doings of his Gull at the theatre 
should have missed the chance of ridiculing the custom had it 
existed, or that it could have escaped the curious eyes and note- 
books of the many foreign visitors who described the interesting 
proceedings at the Elizabethan theatres. As regards the Restora- 
tion custom, it is likely that the managers connived at it because 
their playhouses were not infrequently empty. 48 The Restoration 
theatre did not appeal to the general public as its predecessor had 
done, and the violent political excitements of the time reacted 
against the playhouses. It is clear, in any case, that to fill their 
houses the managers resorted to hitherto unheard-of expedients. 
Thus, Colley Cibber indignantly recounts how Christopher Rich, 
the manager of the Theatre Royal in 1697, admitted the domestics 
of the nobility into his upper galleries gratis, 49 quite in defiance of 
Elizabethan tradition. Under the circumstances it may have seemed 
good policy to swell the attendance, and possibly the receipts, by 
admitting young gallants rather freely, with the hope of collecting 
from a fair proportion of them later in the evening. Certainly it 
is difficult to conceive of such a system — or lack of system — at a 
time when the theatres were prosperous. 

" He . . . often with most damnable othes hath vowde neuer to touch, yet 
not wth. standinge ... he hath taken the box & many tymes most vncon- 
scionablye gatherd, for wch. we haue resolued he shall neuer more come to 
thedoore." (Hensl. Papers, p. 63.) The author of The A otors Remons trance 
regretfully remarks : " Nay, our very doorkeepers, men and women, most 
grievously complain that by this cessation they are robbed of the privilege 
of stealing from us with license; they cannot now seem to scratch their 
heads where they itch not and drop shillings and half-crowns in at their 
collars." (Hazlitt, p. 263.) 

" The gatherers who seek to collect from Littlewit when he tries to enter 
the puppet-show. (Act v, Sc. 3.) 

"Shadwell, in the Epilogue to Bury Fair (1689), "mourns" his "unfre- 
quented Theatre," and laments the fact that 

" Could he write with never so much wit 
He must despair of seeing a full pit." 
*> Apology, ed. Lowe, r, 294 ff. 
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